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ABSTRACT 

Curriculum al ignment ( CA) refers to the congruence of 
all the elements of a school's curriculum: curriculum goals; 
instructional program — what is taught and the materials used; and 
tests used to judge outcomes. CA can be a very powerful can be a very 
powerful factor in improving schools. Although further research is 
needed on CA, there is considerable literature on the link between 
tests and the curriculum. Effective schools research also supports 
CA, emphasizing the link between curriculum and instruction. The 
functional organization of the school is albo an important factor 
because schools would benefit from a coordinated approach to setting 
goals, curriculum development, and testing, rather than have these 
factors addressed as three separate elements. It is important, within 
the current emphasis on improving teaching^ to give sufficient 
consideration to what is being taught and why. Some programs have 
been developed ;0 help achieve the process of CA: (1) the Educational 
Products and ^ £ormational Exchange's Integrated Instructional 
Information 1< ;3ource Program; (2) Southwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory's Instructional Accomplishment Information System; (3) 
Michigan's state reading test redevelopment; and (4) the stcff 
development program in Inkster, Michigan. A list of questions :.s 
included which may be used to audit objectives, instruction, and 
tests. (GDC) 
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In a recent article on qaadity and equality in education Beau Fly Jones 
(1986) suggests that curriculum alignment is one of the key features that 
distinguishes cognitive instruction frm most mastery learning programs and 
other traditional skill directed programs. CJognitive instruction is 
emerging as an important issue In education and, as outocaae-baseid education 
beoanes a more necessary aspect in cur schools, ttie alignment of a school's 
curriculum will be widely debated. 

Curriculum eQignment is an attractive conc^jt to scane because it is 
deceptively sinople; all we have to do is mate sure our curriculum is "in 
line" with our district objectives and that our district progrcmi reflects 
vAiat is taiai^t. What cculd be siiipler than that? It is also (dismissed out- 
of-hand by others; vhen there are inportant concerns in our schools such as 
helping teachers adopt effective instructional strategies, jAiy should xie 
concern ourselves with more educatiorad jargon? In practice liowever, the 
process of alignment is exceedingly occoplex, calling for the <2areful 
articulation of all parts of the curriculum, the careful and technically 
difficult developnent of aj^iropriate tests, and ooc5)eratian of all the 
players in the local educational system. 

As originally conceived, alignment refers to the atteupt to achi.eve the 
best possible relationship among the elements of student parf ormance 
(defined both in terns of school objectives and assessment of outcoKu^s and 
acccaiplishments) and instruction. Instruction is a function of the teachers 



in school and thei resooroes they use in carrying cut these actions. The 
term was coined by Southjwestem Besearch laboratory to describe a school 
igpxive m exTt pax)oess vjhich strives for a strong relationship ancng the 
performance and instructional aspects of sciiooling. 

Curriculum cdigmnent, sinply stated, refers to the congruence of cLLl 
the eleanents of a sciiool curriculum — the curriculum goals, the instructional 
program (\Aiat is taiagjit and the materials used) , and the tests used to judge 
catocnaes. Curriculum eLLignmant can be a very powerful factor in inprovirg 
cwr schools* Eisner (1985) states that test scores have ocrae to function as 
one of the most powerful controls on the ciiaracter of educationaJ. practice 
and, as a result, the consideration of the sdignraant of all aspects of the 
educational process becomes a critical variable. Ihe primary problem that 
is apparent to e^/en the casual cbserver is that most school policy maloers 
and administrators give little attention to the alignment of their system*s 
curriculum. 

Tliis ps^Der addresses the nature of curriculum alignment, raises issues 
of particular ajnoem, and illustrates processes for acoccplishing align- 
ment. The pu^rpose is to hi^ili^t the importance of 2dignment to school 
outcoraes and to suggest issues for further examination and research. Tlie 
lack of attention to alignment on the part of public sciiool policy ma]cers 
and administrators appears to be related to three particular factors \*iich 
are discussed belcw. These factors also serve as a backdrcp to our discus- 
sion of duplications of curriculum ctLigrment and recattmendations. 
L ack of Research on Alignment 

Althouj^ cmrriculum 2dignment is posited ^3 a fundamental and criticsd 
conoem, very little practiced procedural research exists to guide the 
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efforts of local sciiool districts. Ihere is, howe^^, a considerable bocty 
of literature on the nature of linking tests with the curriculum. MUch. of 
the research involved points out not only the inportanoe of tlie link?,ge 
betwe^isn tests and curriculum, hut more iirportantly, points cwr tJhif^ many 
problems involved. 

Airasian and Madaus (1983) for example, have questioned ^tiethar we are 
interested in achievement on more global, transferable skills in the schools 
or achievement on school-specific skills, 'ihey point out that standarxJized 
tests aiddreg^s acMevement on more glQi:)eLL transferable skills but their 
construct validity mak^ them questionable as a measure oil school-specific 
skills. They have found that school-based subjects (content areas) had more 
between-school variance than did subjects related to a more gerersd baick- 
grcund such as reading and social studies. 

Linn (1983) has noted four features of classroom tests that enhaiKse the 
instnactional inportanoe of tliose tests. The first is the match between the 
test items and the instructional objectives. He points out that test items 
should clearly measure defined learning outocnies. This is much easier for 
teacher-made tests with one groip of students than for achievement tests 
that must be developed fo^r larger groips in total school systems. The 
second feature is that the \ase of test results provides feedback to teachers 
and students regarding \ihat is learned. Further, the use of tests can be 
lased to flag iisportant ooncepts. And fourth, sanctions and rewards are 
attached to test results. All of these features for vrtiich classroom tests 
are sanetimes used enhance their instructional importance. 

Researchers at the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan State 
University however, have pointed out that standardized tests arc iiot as 



standard as most people think. HieY note that in mathematics teachii'g at 
the fourth grade level the texts have little in cxramcan with the standardized 
achievensent tests vsed in the schools. Ihzroug^ studies of classrocan 
practice, it was also found that students were tested on topics 'Aey had not 
been taiic^t and, conversely, were tau^t topics \Aiich were not tested. 
(Northwest Regional Educational, Laboratory, 1985) 

More generally, tests hasad on a school's curriculum can operaticmlize 
objectives nuKdi jsore easily than can standardized tests. An assessment 
strategy also may be derived directly frcm the objectifies. However, this 
does not consider the aarriculum aid may Indeed not help the prxxjess of 
curriculum atLignment. 

Curriculum Alicproent ard Effective Schools 

Fcxan another perspective the concept of curriculum alignment appears to 
be clearly si^sported in the literature on effective schools. Those prac- 
tices identified as emerging fron the research on effective schools would 
appear to result in an organization v*iere the curriculum and instnactional 
program would autcroatically be aligned with the goals of the school and the 
monitoring/assessment process. Por exanple, the effective schools litera- 
ture points cut that teachers know, and can articulate, 'vihBTB the school is 
going and how th^ can prcr/ide the instruction to get there. Uiis statement 
reflects a curriculum \*iich is aligned. Brooikover (1979) points out that, 
in an effective school, the grade-level objectives are clearly identified 
and understood by all mentoers of the staff; there is regular monitoring and 
assessment of the instructioral progr am ; and, the principal sees to it that 
the appropriate tests and evalviations ara used in the process. In effect, 
Brcokover puts the onus for curriculum alignment on the principal to oversee 
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this kind of sdiool organizatian* In synthesizing the research on school 
effects, 03hen (1983) has found that in effective schools, curriculum and 
instniction are clearly interrelated* J^ooording to Good and Brophy (1986) , 
"Ihis means that sdiool goals, school grade-level and classrocm instruc- 
tional objectives, instructional content and objectives, and measures of 
pi?)il performance are all carefully coordinated such that instructional 
efforts of teachers and other instructional staff are consistent and 
additive." Hhe iiiplicaticns from such an effort would be that there are: 
1) clear and publically agreed on goals that form the basis for selecting 
objective, content, and materials, 2) there are no ht^ differences in the 
time allocated to the various subj^'^.cts that would be in conflict with the 
basic objectives of the school, 3) there are shared goals by all meonbers 
involved in the school, and 4) there will be clear and articulated overle^ 
in curriculum, test content^ and textbooks xase. Such statements illustrate 
the criti^cal nature of sdignment and provide evidence that curriculum 
alignment must be a fundamental concern of schools. It remains scras^^Aiat of 
a paradox that there are very few guidelines to guide out efforts in the 
schools. 

The Functional Orcranization of the School 

Traditionally, the functions oonoemed with setting tlie intentions of 
the school, developing and loipleaBnting the instructional p rogr am , and 
assessing district outcomas have been addressed as three separate organiza- 
tional elenants. Biis may not be generally acknowledged but is an obser- 
vable consequenoe of curren t policies in scroe school districts* Setting the 
overall intentions is too often considered only as a policy matter to be 
deci d ed tpon by the administration and approved by the school board* 



cxirriculum cxanmlttees often work in isolation fraa the research and testing 
xmit. Even in sdiool systems vAiere there is an acknowlecaged effort at 
coordination/ the outcanes often do not. match the intentions. 

A related issue which may hacve a negative Impact en efforts to achiove 
curriculum alignment is the focus of raoch of our current oonoem for 
educationzLL isprovemant. The enf^hasis in many school districts on school- 
wide adoption of the "elements of effective instruction" has f ocuserl our 
attention on the "how«» of teaching at tlie e3?)ense of sufficient oauidera- 
tion for ••vhat" is being tax#it or the "vAy** of teaching. 

Teachers have readily accepted the c u rrent eicphasis on improving 
instructional procedures because it has provided an aspect of the teaching 
process vhich has been missing frcm training progr a ms in the past. However, 
as long as we enphasize the •'how" it will be difficult to get teachers to 
move to the "vhat" question vdiich we must be concerned with in an aligned 
curriculum. Jones (1986) notes that one of the problems resulting fron the 
current widespread interest in "elements" of effective instruction (such as 
those prcraoted ty Madeline Hunter and others) is that the conc^ of 
instruction often has very limited meaning. Instruction often refers only 
to direct instruction and does not refer to the specific strategies i2sed or 
needed to help students understand information or, by inplication, does not 
refer to the subject matter. Such a conception of ins-truction is used at 
the expense of examining curriculvmi issi.ies that would necessarily be 
considered by teachers vho are dealing with an aligned curriculum. 
The curriculum Alicmment Process 

The above discussion illiastrates that for curriculum alignment to be 
achieved there must be more widespread discussion and demonstration of the 
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iinportaiK» of alignnent and that practical procedures must be developed to 
aid sdhools. Hcwever, as noted earlier, few procedures currently exist 
v4iich can provide guidelines to enable schools to align their curricula. 
Ihe examples below are illiastratiofiis of the type of current activity v*iich 
may result in alignment. Ihe first two are processes specially developed to 
achieve curriculum alignment. The second two cases described are a state 
progr am and a local school progr a m vAiicii illustrates the process of align- 
ment as an unintended progr a mmatic cutccnne. 

E)C3anple 1. The Educational Products and InformationaJ. Excharge (EPIE) 
offers a curriculum alignment service thrcugfi its Integrated Instructional 
Information Resource Program (IIIRP) . Ciis is a ccraputerized curriculvm 
alignment data system v*ere a school dovetadls their ctojectives into the 
IIIRP data base and then correlates this input with the objectives specified 
in textbooks, tests, conputer software programs and video tapes in content 
areas. Infonnation is then provided as to vftiere text±)OQks need to be 
supplemented through teacher ^arovided instruction and materials. Ihis 
process is available to schools v*io can supply a clear statement of the 
school's curriculijm objectives. Presently, they offer this service to 
schools f rem Jdndergarten throu^ the ei^th grade in itathematics and 
science. In 1987, language arts and reading will be added to their program. 

Example 2. The Southwest Rojicral Educational laboratory (SWRL) , vAiich 
is credited generally vdth coining the term •curriculum alignment*, offers a 
process called the Instructional Aoconplishment Information System. This 
system was designed to provide schools and school districts with inf ormtion 
for reviewing and planning thuix in£±ructianal program at the classrocm, 
s(±ool, and district level. Ifee system uses an Instructionsd Aoccuplishment 
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Inventory as an alternative to standardized adtiievenent tests as the way to 
describe student perfonnanoe on specific skills. The SWRL prooedure results 
in a series of objectives vMch are aligned to the instructioral program. 
It has been used in the Los Angeles and Sacramento school sy&tcnns. 

Example 3. The state of Michigan curren t ly is involved witii a total 
redevelopTOBnt of the state test for reading achievement (a subtest of the 
Michigan Educationed Assessment Program) • As is often the case with state- 
level efforts, test developers work in isolation froa those in districts vAio 
are ocnoemed with instruction. Behr (1982) has noted that for alignment to 
take place "Instructional planning has to be put into operational terms at 
both the district and state level." In Michigan, the process of developir^ 
the new test began with a review of current research in the field of reading 
and the involveanent of a curriculum review ccnradttee Tr^r[A yjp of reading 
exjperta from thrcu^iout the state. In the process of developing the new 
test, the test developers worked very closely with the curriculum review 
ocmnittee v*io were re^xrjsible for developing a •'New Definition of Reading*' 
for the state. The curriculvrai groqp developed a oonprehensive prooedure to 
assist school districts in reviewing and changing their c ur r en t p rogr a ms in 
order to bring them into alignment with the conoepts involved in the new 
definition. This interactive oooparativo process has produced: 

- set of state reading objectives based very carefully on research 
and instructional practices 

- a set of oc5sprdiensive staff development activities in use throu^iout the 
state \*iich are directed specifically at bringing instnaction into 
alignment with the state ciyjectives 

- a test developed from the objectives and a clear understanding of the 
instructional procedures vised by teachers in the clcissroo©,. 

The potential of this ocoprdiensive, integrated approach is very gieat in 
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tha state of Miciiigan, even thou^i it wzis not the result of a planned 
curriculm adignniant procsess. Ihrou^ csooperative action, the situation 
developed where people from the research oontraunityf teacihera and curriculum 
workers In the field, and test developers were brcxi^t together, Ihe over^ 
all plan, vftiich is partially jjqplemented, guides the SQ>arate pieces — tests, 
curriculm, and objectives— into a rational pattern of close alignment. 

Example 4. Ihe fourth example is that of a local school district's 
staff developnent p rogr a m. In 1982, an elementary sdiool in Irikster, 
Midtiigan, with the help of a small grant frcm Eastern Miciiigan Uhiversity, 
began a statff development project based on an interactive needs assessment 
involving all staff. The project was to develop materials to match the 
learning objectives defined by the school system and those measured on the 
Michigan Educational Assessment Program, the state's testing program for 
every fourth and seventh grade pxjpil. As staff examined texts, materials, 
available lessen plans, and instructional activities, they began to fill out 
the curriculimi to match the stated intentions of the system. 

Onoe the materials were in place, staff realized that the assessment 
instruments did not measure \ihat was being tau^t in the classrooms and what 
the school said it intended to teach. As a result, the tests would not 
provide adequate information about ^*iat students were learning. With the 
assistance of test development specialists from the state department of 
education, staff developed tests to assure that the best possible informa- 
tion about vftiether students were learning what they were being tau^t would 
be avedlable. Thus, beginning with the development of "stuff" for teachers 
to use iii classrooms, the school turned a materiatLs developoent project into 
a curriculum adignment project, stetfi' began to focus on the three parts of 
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caarriculum edignmerit-— (Srjectives, instruction, and tests* There is evidence 
that j^Ttudent soores cai tlie state achievement tests have increased since the 
inception of the project. 
Toward a C urriculum Aadit 

It is oanven-^-ent to view the three oanpcments or aspects of vtiat is to 
be aligned as poxiits on an equilateral triangle: the objective of the 
sdiool district, stated as clear operational definitions of v*iat students 
are expected to learn at one comer; the instructiaiELL pr ogr am s to aocosxt- 
plish the objectives at one comer; and the sissessment or test at one 
comer. It is not unusual in local school districts for personn i nvolved 
with each of the above three aspects to work in different sections of the 
organization and for their work to be unooordinated. It is important for 
staff of each of the three ccnponents to work together to address questions 
of cmrriculum sdignment. It is possible to begin the "aiJdit" at any of the 
three points. Fbllowing are soane questions to ask, d^jending on the point 
of dj^)arture. 

IF WE START BY EXAMINING TESTS. . . 

1. Does the test reflect district gosds? 

2. Do the items measure students* ability to perform district objectives? 

3. Does the test provixSe sufficient informtion to make decisions about 
vAiether students have reacdied a given level of mastery? 

4. Does the test reflect the Instrxactional p r ogram^ the textbooks, 
materials, and Instructicml inethods? 

5. Does the test reflect the vmiverse of information presented in the 
classrocDi? 

6. Does the test assess students^ ability to do saooething in the saina way 
as they are instzxicted? 
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IP WE BY EXMONINS IHE DISTKECT'S CSOKLS AND OBJECTIVES. . . 

1. Do teacl>firs understarid the district goals and Qbjec±ives, for K-12, not 
jxast their oomer of the world? 

2. Are T^'H^rialff ecvailable to teach district goals and objectives? 

3. Are objectives stated so that they lead to an instructional program and 
measurable outCGnes? 

IF WE STAEZr BY EXAMINING INSTFUCnCN. • • 

1. Are Instructional materials designed to instruct students in the 
objectives the district has chosen as ini^iortant? 

2. Are teachers teaching the objectives? Are teachers guiding instruction 
and practice so students master objectives? 

3. Is there attention being paid to the vihat of teaciiing as wall as the 
how? 

4. Do lesson plans reflect district goals and objectives? 

5. Do lesson plans state precisely vAiat students are expected to learn? 
Suggestions for "curriculum avidits" seen to canter on examinations of 

viiat is on paper (objectives, texts, and tests) without an examination of 
\Axat hs^pens in classrocns. Ihe manner in vAiich students are tai:»^t to 
perform tasks should be reflected in the test instruraents. Little children 
are tau^t to add or subtract two nunibers in a column format may not be 
able to perform that same task in a sentence format. This is a small 
exanple of vdxy the staff of the a school needs to be involved in the 
"curriculum axidit" and why the examination must go beyond vAiat is on paper. 
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